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ABSTRACT 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

data show that children in grades and 11 whose mothers work 

outside the home read better than children whose mothers do not work 
outside the hojSe—but the difference is small. This conclusion 
represents one segment of the findings of the 1983-84 National 
As sessmentj^ which focused on reading and writing and was administered 
to approximately 100,000 students across 30 states, and which for the 
first time asked students if their mothers worked outside the home, 
the findings were consistent with previous research studies 
indicating that children's reading achievements are unaffected by 
maternal empioyment alone. Related factors found to affect the 
reading performance of students included mother's level of education, 
amount of household income^ and early education .Specif ically, 
assessment results indicated that (1) more than half of the students 
reported their mothers worked outside the home; (2) students with 
mothers working outside the home performed better in readiiig, 
possibly due to the relationship between mothers who work outside the 
home and traditional spcioecpnomic advantages^ for example, higher 
education and income; (3) mothers who work outside the home have 
higher levels of education and students whose parents have more 
education achieve higher reading scores; and C4) more students whose 
mothers work ^outside the home att school, which is 

associated with better reading performance. (JD) 
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The Ititjdnal Assessment of Educational Progress, The Nation's Report Card i is 
funded by the Office for Educational Research and lmprovenient--i;enter for 
Statistics, under a grant to Educational Testinf Service. National Assessment 
Is ah education research project mandated by Congress to collect data over 
time on the^perforraance of young ftnerlcans in various learning areas. It 
makes Information on assessnent procedures available to state and local 
education agencies. 

this reports No. 15-R-04^ can be ordered from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress at Educational Testing Service^ Rosedale Road, Princ«toni 
New *rsey 98541-0901. . u , 

The work upon vSicfi this publication Is based was performed pursuant to 
Srwt No. NIF ^-83-9011 of the Office for Educational Research and 
Improvement. It does not, however^ necessarily reflect the views of that 
agency. 

Educational Tfestlng Service Is *h e^ual bppdrtuhity/affirmatlve action 
enployer. 

Edi^rtl bhal Testing Scvice . £TS , and @ are registered tradanarics of 
Educational Testing service. 



HIGHLIGHTS 



Findings 

i More than half the students reported that their mothers worked outside 
the home. 

f Students with mothers working outside the home contrary to what 
many wuld expect performed better in reading, tuil one should not 
overlook the relationship between mothers who work outside the home 
ari^ traditional socioeconomic advantages, for exanple, higher 
education and incoifiie. 

f Mbthers who work outside the home have higher levels of education and 
students whose parents have more education have higher reading scores. 

• ^fere students whose mothers work outside the home reported attending 
nursery school, which is associated with better reading perfbrmahce. 

Cone 1 us ions 

i NAEP data generally supports previous research studies which have 
found that maternal emplojiment by itself is neither gaod nor bad for 
children. 



INTRbb'JCtlbN 



today, mothers— whither White, BlacR or Hispanic, married or single— are 
working outside the home in large rii*nbers. Maternal einplojment rates are 
increasing for all groups. It has long been, and still is^ true that thi 
highest employment rates among women ari for these whO prOvide the sole 
support for their fanilies. What has been happening for some time now is that 
ihcriasihg numbers of all women, whether married or not, are combining work 
and mbtherhdod. 

The result is that more children than ever have mothirs in the labor- 
force. Indeed^ more mothers work outside the home than do not, and it is 
projected that this trend will continue (Grossman, 1982; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1989). Research tells us that: 

• Over 18 million mothers with children below the age of six work 
outside the home (Grossman, 1982). 

I Close to 40 percint of mothers working dUtside the home are at work by 
the time their child is one year old (Kamerman, Kahn, & Kingston* in 
press) . 

• In two-parent households, 69 percent of the Black mothers who had 
school-age children worked OUtside the home compared with 63 percent 
Of the White mothers and 54 percent of the Hispanic mothers (Hayghe* 
1983) . 

t In households headed by a female, 70 pirciht Of the White mothers who 
had children under the age of 18 worked outside the home compared with 
60 percent of the Black mothers and 48 percent of the Hispanic mothers 
(Johnson & Waldman, 1983). 
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• Regardless of race or fmUjr typs^ children froiti higher ihebme 

fanilies were more likely to have working mothers (WalcJnahi Grossrian-, 
HayghOi S Johnson, 1979); 

Htieh research has been cbridtcted on mothers' employiient status and its 
effect on children's educational outcomes. In its ccsiiprehensive report* 
j&^iljran of Working Parents (Hayes S Kamerman, 1983), the Panel on Work* 
Family, and Contnunity of the National Aeadeny of Sciences concluded: 

Existing research offers ho evidence that maternal 
anplojnient by itself is either good or bad for children, 
or Indeed has any distinctive effect, (p. vii) 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) provides ah 
important new source of national data on students whose mothers work outside 
the home. NAEP is ah ongoing national survey of the knowledge^ skills* 
understandings, and attitudes of young Americans in the major learning areas 
usually taught in school. Its primary goals are to detect and report the 
current status of, as well as changes in, the educational attainments of young 
Amerieahs and to report long-term trends in those attainments. Results are 
used by educators, legislators, and others for improving the educational 
experience of youth in the United States. NAEP is the first riatibrial effort 
to obtain comprehensive and dependable aehieveroerit data on a regular basis in 
a unifbriTi, scientific manner. Funded by the Office fcr Educational Research 
and Improvoneht (0ERI), NAEP is administered by Educational Testing Sirvice 
(ETS) as ian activity of Us Center for the Assessment bf Educatibhal Prbgress 
(CAEP). 
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The focus of the 1983-84 National Assessment was reading and writing. 
NAEP adhiinistered the equivalent of eight assessiiieht booklets, each containing 
approximately 45 minutes of aehieveneht and background exercises, to separate 
satiples of students at three grade levels: fourth, eighth, and eleventh, 
Thi»se samples were extended to allow reporting for three age groups as well: 
9-i 13-, and 17-year-olds. About 1^600 public and hohpublie seHools ^»;td about 
100,000 students in 30 statis across four regions were included In the sample. 

This baeRgroond paper describes one segment of the assessment results: 
the relationship between mothers working outside the home and the reading 
achievanent of their cFildren in grades 4, 8, and 11. Percihtages in this 
report are weighted in accordance with the sample design. Rsadihg achievement 
Is measured by an underlying reading proficiency variable derived through the 
use of Item Response Theory. Results are reported using a reading proficiency 
scale that ranges from 0 to 500. Other resultSi changi analyses, and writing 
achievement are reported elsewhere. 
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RESUtTS rm THE 1983-84 NATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

In 1983-84, fo.' the first time, KAEP asked students if their mothers 
worked outside the home. It should be notid that although the ribnresponse 
rate was ldw--2 percint at gradis 4 and 8 arid 1 pereerit at grade 11, -- 
students iri grade 4 had trouble cbmprehendirig the meaning of "outside the 
home . 

How Many Students Reported Their Mothers Work Outside the Home? 

More than half the students at all three grade levels reported that their 
mothers work outside the home: 56 pereerit iri grade 4, 64 percent iri grade 8, 
arid 66 pereerit iri grade 11. 

Race/ethnicity. Table 1 presents the percentage of White, Blacky and 
Hispanic students with mothers working outside the home. At grade 4, about 
the same pereeritage of White, Black, arid Hispariic studerits reported that their 
mothers worked outside the home. At the upper grades, proportionally more 
Black students than White students have mothers working outside the home. 
Hispanic students in grades 8 and 11 are least likely to have mothers wbrkirig 
outside the Hume. 



TABLE 1. Percentage of White, Blackj arid Hispanic Studerits 

with Mothers Work i rig Outside the Heme 

S'ade White Black Hi spamc 

4 57 55 53 

8 64 71 54 

11 66 73 54 
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Mothers' Education. Mothers who work outside the hOiiie are iiibre liicely to 
have higher levels of edueation than those who do not wbrR outside the hone 
(fable 2). It should be noted that many students (more than 40 percent at 
grade 4) did not Rnow their mothers' level of education. 



TABLE 2. Percentage of Students with Mothers Workirig/Nbt Working 
Outside the Home by Mother's Education * 

No High Graduated Post-high 

)lonia iii^ ScJiool School Unknown 



Mothers Working 
Outside the Home 

Mothers Not Working 
Outside the Home 



6 
8 



21 

22 



33 
25 



41 
45 



SRAOE 8 

Mothers Working 
(Xjtside the Home 

Mothers Not Working 
Outside the Home 



12 
18 



41 
40 



36 
26 



11 
16 



6RA0E 11 

Mothers Wbrking 
Outside the HOme 

Mothers Nbt Working 
Outside the Home 



14 

24 



41 
41 



41 
28 



4 

7 



Percentages may not total 100 due to rounding. 
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How Is Mothers s SnpToyn^ht ReUtprj to Reading PerforrMnci? 

Students wfio reported their mothers work outside the home are better 
readers than those students who reported their mothers do not work outside the 
home (Table 3). Many people would expect the opposite to be true. Factors 
other than whether or hot the mother is working outside the home affect 
student performance, and these factors, such as mother's education, must be 
examined carefully before any conclusion can be drawn. 

TABLE 3. Reading Proficiency of Students with Mothers Horlcing/ 
Not trorkihg Outside the Rdnie * 



Grade Mothers hferking Ou tside Mothers Nbt Working Outside 
4 220 (0.8) 215 (0.9) 

8 262 (0.7) 259 (0-8) 

11 290 (0.9) 287 (1.1) 



Reading proficiency is reported using a scale that ranges from 0 toSOO. 
Standard errors are presented in parentheses. It can be said with 95 
percent certainty that thereadihg profieiehey of the population of 
interest is in the interval of the estimated average i 2 standard errors. 

Race/ ethn icity. The pattern of better performance for students whose 
mothers work outside the home held for students from different racial/ethnic 
backgrounds. This pattern is more notable for Black and Hispanic students 
than for White students, fable 4 presents the reading proficiency of White, 
Black, and Hispanic students whose mothers do or do not work outside the home. 
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TABtE 4i Reading Proficiency of White, Black, and Hispanic Students 
with Mothers Hor king/Not Working Outside the Home * 

jflii te B1 ack Hispanie^ 



8RA0E 4 

Mothers Wsrking 

Outside the Home 226 (1.0) 199 (1.4) 203 (1.6) 

ftetHers Not Working 
Outside the Home 223 (1.2) 190 (1.4) 198 (1.8) 

GRADE 8 

Mothers Working 

Outside the Home 267 (9.6) 242 (1.4) 246 (1.8) 

Mothers Not Working 
Outside the Home 265 (1.0) 236 (1.7) 241 (1.6) 

GRADE 11 
Mothers Working 

Outside the Home 297 (0.9) 268 (2.2) 271 (2.5) 

Mothers Not Working 
Outside the Home 294 (1.3) 263 (1.7) 267 (2.3) 



Reading proficiency is reported using a scale that ranges from 0 to 500. 
Standard errors are presented in parentheses. It can be said with 95 
percent certainty that the reading proficiency of the populatibh of 
interest is in the interval of the estimated average + 2 standard errors. 



Mathers' Education, fable 2 showed that, in general, mothers who work 
outside the hone have higher levels of education. Table 5 presents the 
reading proficiency of students with mothers working outside the home and hot 
working outside the hcjfie by their mothers' level of education. 
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TABtE 5. Reading Proficiency of Students with Mothers tforkihg/Nbt 

Working Outside the Home by Mother's Level of Edueatibh * 

_ Nd Hlgh. Graduated Some Post- 

Work Status School Diploml High School High Schocxl 

GRADE 4 

Mothers Working 

eatside the Home 206 (1.2) 219 (1.3) 229 (1.3) 

Mothers Not Working 
Outside the Home 202 (1.9) 217 (1.2) 227 (1.6) 



GRADE 8 
Mothers Working 

Outside the Home 250 (1.0) 260 (0.8) 272 (0.8) 

Mothers Not Working 
Outside the Home 247 (l.Q) 261 (0.7) 274 (1.6) 

GRADE 11 
Mothers Working 

Outside the Home 275 (1.4) 287 (0.9) 301 (1.2) 

Mothers Not Working 
Outside the Home 273 (1.6) 288 (1.2) 303 (1.5) 



* ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Reading proficiency is reported using a scale that ranges from 0 to 500. 
Standard errors are presented in parentheses It can be said With 95 
percent certainty that the reading proficiency of the population of 
interest is in the interval of the estimated average + 2 standard errors 



The patterns of reading perfdrmance for students whose mothers work or do 
not work outside the hdrne is more complex when mothers level of education is 
taken into account. In some cases the reading performance of students whose 
mothers work outside the home is higher than the performance of students whose 
mothers dc hot work outside the home. In other cases the opposite is t-ue. 
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The differences in per-formance are not statistically significant except in one 
instance^ at grade 8 for students Whose mothers have hot graduated from high 
school . 

ffcw Many St adents Reported Early Education? 

Students were asked if they attehdid each of the following: kindergarten, 
nursery school ^ and day care prbgrans. About 10 percent of the students had 
difficulty with the last two questions; they did not know if they had attinded 
nursery school of day care programs. 

Most students attended kindergarten--85 percent of fourth-graders, 92 
percent of eighth-gradefSi and 90 percent of eleventh-graders. Table 6 
presents percentages of students who reported attending kindergarten ^ nursery 
school, and day care programs. 



TABbE 6. Percentage of Students Who Attended kindergartens 
Nursery School, and Day Care Programs 

Attended Attended Attended 

^ade Kindergarten Nursery School Bay Care 

* 85 45 28 

8 92 4i 23 

11 90 34 19 



Fewer students reported attending nursery school (34 to 45 percent) than 
kindergarten, and even fewer (19 to 28 percent) reported attending day care 
programs. For nursery school and day care programs, the percentage of 
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students who attended decreases by grade level. More students in grade 4 
reported attending nursery school and day eare than students in grades 8^ arid 
more grade 8 students reported atteridirig these prbgrans than grade 11 students i 

Perform ah ce^ At all three grade levels, students who attended 
kindergarten are better readers than those who did not (Table 7). This holds 
true for students who attended nursery school, tfewever^ there is rib clear 
pattern in the relatibriship betweeri day care atteridarice and reading 
perf brniarice . 

TABLE 7. Reading Proficiency dfStudents Who Attended and Did Not Atterid 
Kindergarten^ Nursery SchbbU arid/or Day Gare Prbgrams * 



Atteridarice Kijidergarteh Nursery School Bay 6are 
GRADE 4 

Attended 227 (1.0) 230 (1.7) 222 (2.4) 

Did Not Attend 204 (3.5) 219 (1.8) 225 (1.5) 

GRADE 8 

Attended 261 (1.0) 269 (1.5) 265 (2.6) 

Did Not Attend 252 (3.8) 256 (1.5) 260 (1.3) 

GRADE 11 

Atterided 291 (1.3) 300 (2.1) 288 (2.9) 

Did Not Atterid 272 (3.3) 285 (1.3) 290 (1.2) 



Reading proficiency is reported using a scale that ranges from 0 tdSOO. 
Standard errors are presented in parentheses. It can be said with_95 
percent certainty that the read i rig prbficiericy of the pbpulatibri bf 
iriterest is iri the iriterval bf the estimated average i 2 standard errors. 
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These results are important in relatidh to the data about mothers who 
work outside the honje because these women are more likely to make use of 
nursery schools and day care programs. More students whose ri^others work 
outside the home reported attending nursery school and/or day care programs 
(Table 8). 



TABtE 8- Percentage of Students Who Attended Nursery School 
and Day Gare by Mothers Working and Not Working 
Outside the Home 

Attended Attended 
Wbrk Status Nursery School Bay^Earg 

GRADE 4 

Mothers working outside 
the home 49 32 

Mothers not working 
outside the frdme 41 22 



GRADE 8 

Mothers wrkihg outside 
the home 44 28 

Mothers not working 
outside the home 34 15 



GRADE 11 

Mothers working outside 

the home 39 22 

Mothers not working 
outside the home 26 13 
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CONCLUSIONS 



NAEP data show that children whose mothers work outside the home read 
better than children whose mothers do not work outside the homei but the 
difference is sniall. Other factors affect the reading perfdrmance of 
students* includir^g mother's level of education, anount of household income, 
and early education ^ 

Children of Working Parents: Experiences and dutcomes (Hayes S Kamerman, 
1983), the report by the Panel on Work, Fanily* and CdfTfrjuhity of the (National 
Academy of Sciences found that 



...there are few differences in children's patterns of 
daily activity— the things they do, the places they go, 
and the people with whom they interact--that can be 
attributed directly and solely to their mother's 
emplpjinent, except that working mothers and their 
children spend liss time together (but not necessarily 
less time actively involved in shared activities). The 
major factors influencing children's activities and 
associations, especial ly those of school-age children, 
appear to be such factors as race, income, family 
structure, and urban/suburban/rural residence--and not 
mother's work. Indeed, we draw attention to the 
striking similarity among the daily experiences of 
children with working. and ndnwdrkihg mothers. A 
growing nilnber of children, regardless of their 
rndthersVemplb^nieht status^ for example, are enrolled 
in preprimary education programs and after-school 
enrichment programs. It seems likely that although 
growing up in the 198ds may be different than it was a 
decade or two ago, there is less difference today in 
the experience of children with working and nbnwdrkihg 
mothers than one might expect, (p. 222) 



The NAEP findings appear to be consistent with previous research studies 
that attempt to determine if mothers' working outside the home affects the 
achievement of their children. 
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